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AN ANALYSIS OF CUR 


VOLUME XxXxXI NUMBER 21 
Egypt in Transition 


Order, said Alexander Pope, is Heaven’s first 
law. Perhaps so, but apparently it has not yet 
been ratified by the states in the Middle East 
—least of all by Egypt, which in the early 
months of this year has been the scene of 
unrivaled political confusion. Before this con- 
fusion started, things had seemed fairly stable. 
As of early 1954, after a year and a half in 
office, the revolutionary regime had made an 
excellent start toward its objective of making 
Egypt strong, free and respectable: a begin- 
ning all the brighter by contrast with the 
moral and economic bankruptcy of the pre- 
ceding era. 

The country had been put back on a sound 
economic basis by the measures of the able 
minister of finance, Dr. Abdel Gelil El-Emeri. 
Agrarian and other needed social reforms had 
been or were being undertaken. King Farouk 
had been turned out, and Egypt declared 
a republic. Corrupt political parties and per- 
sonalities had been suppressed until parlia- 
mentary government could be safely resumed. 
The Sudan agreement with Britain had se- 
cured a long-thwarted Egyptian policy objec- 
tive: to get the British out of the Sudan. In 


short, Egypt finally had a government whose 
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by Richard Nolte 


performance promised well for the future. 

That is, if the government could stay in 
power. For only over a long period could the 
fundamental problems of mass poverty, disease 
and ignorance, compounded annually by a gal- 
loping population increase, be dealt with effec- 
tively. But there were enemies on both flanks. 
On the right were groups of dispossessed poli- 
ticians, landowners, redundant officials, and 
businessmen irked by controls, all eager for 
a return to the good old days. On the left 
were extremists impatient with moderation in 
domestic reform or in dealing with the Brit- 
ish, including, notably, the powerful Muslim 
Brotherhood, which stands for an Islamic 
national socialism and which had been sup- 
pressed in mid-January for plotting violence. 
The Communists, not numerous, were active 
in both opposition camps. 

Until late in February the opposition 
“front” could find no way to enlist mass sup- 
port against the regime. It was Major General 
Lewa Mohammed Naguib himself who pro- 
vided the golden opportunity. Confident of 
his overriding value to the regime as the uni- 
versally beloved father-leader, he threatened 


to resign if not given much greater power 
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than that assured by his single vote 
in the group that was really ruling 
Egypt, the youthful 12-man Revolu- 
tionary Council. His resignation was 
accepted; and on February 25 Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gamal Abdel! Nasser, 
the chief architect of the revolution 
of July 23, 1952, the dominant per- 
sonality in the Council, and the man 
most clearheadedly devoted to what 
he has called “the dream of an Egypt 
free and strong,” became leader in 
name as he had long been in fact. 


Naguib and Nasser 


At once, capitalizing on the gen- 
eral’s immense popularity, all the 
opponents of the revolution hailed 
him as a martyr, rallied the students 
and the people in the streets in his 
name and set out to unseat the “mili- 
tary dictatorship.” They very nearly 
succeeded; and for a tense four 
weeks the issue was in doubt. 


Confronted by immediate, organ- 
ized popular outrage, by the unani- 
mous hostility of the Sudanese, and 
by a split in the army, on whose 
undivided strength the regime now 
completely depended, Colonel Nas- 
ser and the Council moved swiftly 
on February 28 to avert disaster by 
getting the general back. 

But he came back a much stronger 
man. Seeing a brighter future out- 
side the revolution, a view assidu- 
ously cultivated by its opponents, the 
general used his new leverage to ac- 
celerate the return to parliamentary 
rule. Step by step, as the March days 
went by, the revolution was undone. 
Party men and extremists convicted 
of corruption or sedition were re- 


leased; the press censorship was lift- 
ed; parties were {reed for electioneer- 
ing; and the antirevolutionary tide 
mounted. The end of revolutionary 
control was set for July 24. 


All the while, however, the gen- 
eral was also undoing himself. With 
growing dismay the army officers 
and many others who had supported 
him in the February crisis watched 
the decline of authority and the 
return to prominence of old-guard 
politicians whose corruption had 
been publicly demonstrated; and in 
General Naguib’s open negotiation 
with these figures they sensed a spe- 
cies of betrayal. At the last moment 
a thinly veiled appeal by the Council 
for public support resulted in a sur- 
prisingly widespread response in the 
form of strikes, demonstrations and 
declarations of loyalty. 


On March 29, with the general 
thus deprived of his strength in the 
army and on the streets, the Council 
dug in its heels, forced him to capitu- 
late, suspended everything done since 
his return to power, and then moved 
quickly to restore public order. 


Nasser's Victory 


Since then Colonel Nasser has 
been consolidating his victory. Those 
of the politicians, the press and the 
army who showed themselves dur- 
ing the interregnum to be hostile to 
the regime have, with characteris- 
tic moderation, been neutralized by 
deprivations of political rights, by in- 
dictments for corruption, or by court- 
martial proceedings. Certain cabinet 
members, including Dr. El-Emeri, 
Meanwhile, 


have been dismissed. 


Colonel Nasser and the Council have 
increased their efforts to court public 
favor. 


No Major Changes Expected 


In some ways, with President Na- 
guib under control, with a more 
solid army and police backing, with 
new organized support in the trade 
unions, and with the opposition to 
some extent identified and disarmed, 
the regime now seems stronger and 
more coherent than before. On the 
other hand, all the opposition groups 
still exist, no doubt swelled by new 
recruits; and in view of their near 
success it would be rash to predict 
they will not try again. Indeed, a 
left-wing plan to do so has already 
been discovered and thwarted. 

On balance, it all seems to be a 
return to approximately the situa- 
tion as it existed before the February 
crisis. So long as this remains true, 
there is no reason to expect major 
changes in the Council’s internal 
policies of orderly reform and de- 
velopment, or in its external policy 
of requiring a British agreement 
about evacuation of the Canal Zone 
as the prior condition of any general 
military or other understanding with 
the Western powers. 


(Mr. Nolte, a student of Islamic law and 
society since 1947, has become well ac- 
with Middle 


through studies at Oxford University and 


quainted Eastern affairs 
long periods of residence in the area under 
the sponsorship of the Institute of Cur- 
rent World Affairs. He is now associated 
with the American Universities Field Staff, 
which is sponsored by a group of Ameri- 
can universities and colleges with the pur- 
pose of increasing the fund of knowledge 


about developments in other nations.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


The Future of EDC ° 


One of the strangest and most fas 
cinating anomalies in Washington is 
the way the Eisenhower Administra 
tion blows both hot and cold on 
EDC—and at the same time! Even 
as it is insisting that EDC will even 
tually be ratified by France and Italy, 
it is warning those countries of an 
“agonizing reappraisal” of Ameri- 
can foreign policy if EDC is not 
pulled off. 

Secretary ot State John Foster 
Dulles refuses to discuss publicly 
alternatives to this plan for a six 
nation European army. Even in pri- 
vate talks he shies away from the 
subject. But he does not hesitate, in 
fact he seeks opportunities, to re 
afirm his support of EDC and his 
insistence that it be adopted. Yet in 
the same breath he warns of a “basic 
shift in American policy” if Europe 


remains divided and weak. 


Outlook for EDC Dim 


The embassies and foreign mis 
sions here make no bones about their 
skepticism concerning EDC. It is not 
that they are less interested than we 
in EDC in theory; they just cannot 
see it happening in fact. And they 
cannot understand the dogged in 
sistence of the United States on ED( 
despite all the evidence to the con 
trary. Perhaps the best explanation 
of Mr. Dulles’ determination to get 
action on EDC is that he loathes al! 
the alternatives that have so far been 
raised. One of the arguments heard 
here is that France will eventually 
ratify EDC because the “people” are 
for it, while the politicians have dis 
covered more and more ways of 
blocking it. One thing seems obvious 
as regards EDC: the time is running 


which to fish or cut bait. 


out in 


Impatience is mounting in Western 
Germany. In Britain there is rising 
opposition to German rearmament. 
How all these factors can be added 
up to suggest brighter prospects for 
EDC is a diplomatic mystery. 

The State Department, by both 
words and acts, indicates it is not so 
confident EDC will be approved as 
its official policy would suggest. It 
warns of reappraisal, of basic shifts. 
It also rewrites its foreign aid legis 
lation in such a way as to reward 
the EDC faithful in Europe and 
punish the recalcitrants. Under this 
legislation the countries that have 
approved EDC (Western Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem 
bourg) will not have their foreign 
aid cut off. But those which have not 
ratified the European army scheme 

and it is no secret that France and 
Italy are the only ones involved 
are to get no more United States aid. 

American devotion to EDC comes 
down to the fact that it cannot find 
an alternative which will accomplish 
what EDC was supposed to do: limit 
the German military machine and 
at the same time integrate it with the 
West. To recreate German military 
forces without safeguards or restric 
tions would be to tempt history to 
repeat itself in the form either of 
another war or of a German-Soviet 
rapprochement. The trouble with 
just letting Germany join up with 
NATO 
EDC — is that German troops then 


direct, and not through 
could not be effectively controlled. 

There is talk here of putting 
America’s front line in Germany, or 
withdrawing it to Britain, or build 
ing it at the Pyrenees if France fails 
to act on EDC. But the plain fact is 


that France, because of its geogra 


phy, cannot be left out of Western 
defense planning; and this makes all 
such proposals abstract speculation. 
One of the troubles is that France 
knows its strategic importance in 
Western defense plans and is not 
averse to taking political advantage 
of the situation. If French procrasti- 
nation on EDC continues, the time 
will surely come when Germany will 
take things in its own hands and 
to control or 


give Paris no chance 


direct events. 


Dulles Adamant on EDC 


If there has been any modification 
of American official thought about 
EDC in recent months, it has beeu 
as to the degree to which military 
integration of national armies was 
both possible and necessary. Current 
thinking is that it could be done 
with adequate safeguards less thor- 
oughly than first contemplated. The 
original plan was to mix up the men 
so far down the line that national 
characteristics would practically dis- 
appear. Present thinking would ac- 
cept integration at higher levels. 


However, except for this minor 
change Secretary Dulles is as whole- 
heartedly devoted to EDC now as 
when Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son was pressing tor 1t two years ago. 
There may be some kind of moral in 
the fact that it is France, where in 
1950 the EDC idea was first pro- 


posed as an alternative to uncon- 
trolled German rearmament, which 
is now dragging its feet; while it 
is the United States, which would 
never dream of actuaily merging its 
own armed services with those of its 
allies, which is insisting so fiercely 


that France and Italy do just that. 


NEAL STANFORD 


FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Germany: 
Rearmed or 


Neutralized ? 


J 


HE argument about rearming 

Germany or disposing of it in 
some other fashion, say by “neutrali- 
zation,” has been going on ever since 
the invasion of South Korea by the 
Communists in June 1950. Some- 
times it has been partly obscured by 
critical developments in other areas 
of the world, such as Indochina. 
Actually, it cannot be disentangled 
from those other developments, and 
public opinion in all countries is 
beginning to feel that deliberation 
should come to an end and a policy 
of action should be adopted. 

Such arguments as exist for the 
neutralization of Germany can prob- 
ably be summarized as follows: (1) 
that neutralization would please the 
U.S.S.R. and so lead to a settlement 
of the whole German problem, and 
(2) that we can sleep more soundly 
in our beds at night if Germany is 
disarmed and “neutralized” than if 
it is rearmed, in whatever frame- 
work. 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
Soviet Union does not wish to see 
Germany rearmed as part of any de- 
fensive Western alliance. However, 
it is an unwarranted jump from this 
fact to the conclusion that the Soviet 
Union will agree to the unification 
of Germany by democratic means in 
return for neutralizing the Germans, 
and thus end the era of division in 
Europe. 

There is even less warrant, either 
in the Berlin conference last January 
or in any other aspect of our postwar 
relations with Russia, for thinking 
that we could then successfully and 
trustingly join with the Soviet Union 
in policing the neutralization of a 


disarmed Germany. Yet this status 
would certainly have to be imposed 
on the Germans and jointly enforced, 
for it is against reason and history 
to suppose that any first-rate, cen- 
trally located power will voluntarily 
renounce participation in interna- 
tional politics. No responsible West- 
ern statesman has ever felt that he 
could, in good conscience, run the 
risk of such an Alice-in-Wonderland 
partnership with the Soviet Union. 
And a partnership enterprise it 
would have to be, whether explicit 
or only implicit, in a United Na- 
tions or other Commission. Nor has 
any responsible statesman dared risk 
creating on Russia’s Western bor- 
ders a tempting military and _ politi- 
cal vacuum. 


Why West Needs Germany 


On the other hand, there are two 
good arguments in favor of rearm- 
ing Germany in some such way as 
that provided by the European De- 
fense Community treaty. First of all, 
we need German military assistance 
for the effort to create a real deter- 
rent to Soviet aggression, or a coun- 
ter to such aggression, if it comes. 
The ambitions and intentions of the 
Communist world stand clearly re- 
vealed by a long succession of mili- 
tary, political and propaganda moves. 
The threat is so great and so con- 
stant that it would be folly to aban- 
don the terrain, the manpower, the 
productive capacity and the political 
support of the most powerful and 
strategically located nation on the 
Continent. 


France has never recovered either 
its power or its will, and both France 


by Perry Laukhuff 


Mr. Laukhuff, who now writes on international affairs, 
held diplomatic assignments in. Berlin both before and 
after World War II. From 1949 to 1952 he was Director 
of the Office of German Political Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of State and then served as Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Bureau of German Affairs until 


1953, 


and Britain are hard-pressed in many 
areas of the world other than Eu- 
rope. We ourselves are powerful, but 
we, too, have vital interests elsewhere 
which are threatened at this 


ment. Germany alone can man the 


mo- 


European ramparts with its entire 
force. Harried and strained and men- 
aced as the free world is, it seems 
quite irrational for it to refuse to 
shift some of the burden to German 
shoulders, especially when they are 
willing shoulders. 


EDC and Franco-German Feud 


The second strong argument for 
German rearmament through the 
EDC is that, in this form, it will 
contribute to a new and safer re- 
lationship with Germany and to a 
reasonable channeling of Germany's 
ambitions and energies. If rearma- 
ment is inevitable, as it seems to be 
in this sad world, barring an un- 
realistic forcing of disarmament on 
Germany by a Free World-Commu- 
nist coalition, why not do it in a 
manner which will advance the cause 
of Ezropean unity and the end of 
the old Franco-German feud? From 
the Coal and Steel Community 
through a defense community to a 
political community, Europe has the 
possibility of moving to a new and 
hopeful future. 

It is to be expected that Germany 
will play a leading, perhaps domi- 
nant, role in this future. But in the 
framework of EDC such dominance 
cannot run wild, and it will be coun- 
terbalanced by other nations, not 
least by association with Britain, Can- 
ada and the United States in the 


(Continued on page 6) 
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by James P. Warburg 


Mr. Warburg, who served during the war as Deputy Di- 
rector, Overseas Branch, Office of War Information, is the 
author of many books, pamphlets and articles on problems 
of American foreign policy, including “Germany—Nation 
or No Man’s Land” published in the Headline Series. 
A specific revision of Germany’s eastern frontier has been 
suggested by the author in various articles and in Germany 
—Key to Peace (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1953). 


HE next few weeks will be cru- 
cial for the anti-Communist coa- 
lition. Until Pierre Mendés-France 
became French premier on June 17, 
it seemed probable that French im- 
potence and vacillation would under- 
mine the coalition not only in Asia 
but in North Africa and Europe. 
The latest turn in French _ politics 
may mark a renaissance of independ- 
ent, creative French leadership. 
Assuming that the new French 
government succeeds in the difficult 
task it has set for itself in Indochina, 
it will then come face to face with 
what has all along been the central 
problem of the anti-Communist coa- 


lition—namely, the question of Ger- 


many. This problem arose long be- 


fore Korea brought the demand for 


rearming West Germany out into 
the open. It resulted from an East- 
West struggle for control of all of 
which 


dragged along as the reluctant part- 


Germany, in France was 
ner of Britain and the United States. 
The futility of that struggle has long 
been apparent, as has the danger pro- 
duced by the deadlock. 

The Acheson-Adenauer-Dulles 


policy has been based upon making 


=the rearmed Western two-thirds of a 


permanently partitioned Germany 
the keystone in the arch of West 
European defense. This was to be 
accomplished by forcing through a 
shotgun marriage of West Germany 
and France along with Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Luxembourg be- 
fore these six countries had achieved 
political and economic union. A so- 
called European army was to be 
created before there was a Europe, 
or even a united Little Europe. In 


1954 


this projected Defense Community, 
West Germany, with its 49 million 
inhabitants, would clearly have be- 
come the dominant factor. This was 
why the French Assembly could not 
bring itself to ratify the treaty, and 
why the Germans accepted it even 
though it left 18 million of their 


compatriots under Soviet slavery. 


Alternatives to EDC 


The wisdom or unwisdom of this 
EDC plan has now become an aca- 
demic question. The fact is that the 
Acheson-Adenauer-Dulles policy has 
failed. The two most important com- 
mittees of the French Assembly have 
rejected the EDC treaty. The new 
premier is pledged to propose a 
modification designed to meet the 
Assembly’s major objections. In some 
manner Mendés-France will un- 
doubtedly seek to water down the 
strength of the German position. He 
might do this by reverting to the 
original proposal of René Pleven, for- 
mer minister of defense, to limit Ger- 
man troop contingents to groupe- 
ments (short brigades) integrated in 
mixed divisions under non-German 
command. This would be no more 
acceptable to the Germans than it 
was when originally proposed. 

A perhaps more promising way to 
dilute the German position would 
be to expand the membership of the 
Defense Community so as to include 
Yugoslavia, Greece and, if possible, 
Britain and Scandinavia. It seems un- 
likely, however, that Britain would 
change its mind about joining a Eu- 


ropean grouping. Whatever the pro- 


posal, a complete renegotiation of 
the Western defense alliance is in 


prospect. Moreover, it is almost cer- 
tain that any new French proposal 
will place political and economic in- 
tegration of the participants ahead 
of military integration and thus, by 
implication, defer the whole ques- 
tion of German rearmament. 

Neither Washington nor Bonn wili 
be pleased with this prospect. The 
American government is still urg- 
ing prompt ratification of the EDC 
treaty and threatening an “agoniz- 
ing reappraisal” of American policy 
if this fails to materialize. The West 
German government continues to 
disregard the mounting evidence that 
dissatisfaction with the Acheson- 
Adenauer-Dulles policy is by no 
means confined to the Social Demo- 
cratic opposition but that it has be- 
come rife within the government 
coalition. In June, when two former 
conservative German chancellors— 
Dr. Heinrich Bruening and Dr. Hans 
Luther—openly attacked the EDC - 
policy and posed a concrete alterna- 
tive, Dr. Adenauer remarked that it 
was too bad that things should be 
said by influential men which “might 
cast doubt upon German reliability.” 

The Bruening-Luther alternative 
which so disturbed Dr. Adenauer— 
and which should disturb thinking 
Americans—is to break away from 
alliance with the West, to seek re- 
unification by independent negotia- 
tion with Russia and then to pursue 
a “Locarno” policy of playing East 
against West. Significantly, this pro- 
posal was made before the most con- 
servative Big Business group in Ger- 
many—the group which has pro- 
vided the financial backing for the 
Adenauer coalition. Nothing could 
more clearly demonstrate the legiti- 
macy of French fears. 

It is of the utmost importance to 
recognize the difference between the 
“independent and neutral” Germany 
which is now openly desired by the 
conservative German nationalists and 
a neutralized Germany such as has 


long been advocated by this observer. 

The nationalists’ “neutral” Ger- 
many would be armed and would 
possess the sovereign right to enter 
into military alliances; it would be 
“neutral” by choice, playing both 
ends against the middle and black- 
mailing each side with the threat of 
joining the other. This “neutral” 
Germany would dominate the future 
of Europe. 


Neutralization—Not Neutrality 


A neutralized Germany, on the 
other hand, would be demilitarized 
and denied the right to enter into 
military alliances for a period of ten 
or fifteen years, during which one 
might hope that the world would 
come to its senses and abolish all 
national armaments. If, at the end of 
this time, this hope remained un- 
fulfilled, the restrictions would lapse 
and Germany would be free to join 
in the ancient folly of seeking per- 
petual peace by perpetual war. Mean- 
while, German neutrality would be 
guaranteed by East and West, with 
demilitarization supervised not by 
four powers but by a United Nations 
Commission or by a group of neutral 
nations. Such neutralization would 
not please the German nationalists 
but would probably still find sup- 
port from the majority of the Ger- 
man people because it would leave 
them reunited and free from the 
burden of armaments. 

It is apparently believed by Wash- 
ington that a neutralized Germany 
would sooner or later fall under 
Soviet domination. This could come 
about only by open aggression or by 
seduction. A treaty providing for 
German reunification and neutrali- 
zation could not be violated by Rus- 
sia without thereby launching a third 
world war. Seduction could be ac- 
complished only by a Soviet promise 
to revise the Oder-Neisse frontier at 
the expense of Poland or by trade 
concessions. The first possibility 


could be eliminated by making a fair 
revision of the German-Polish fron- 
tier a condition of the peace settle- 
ment. The second danger—seduction 
by trade advantages—could be fore- 
closed by farsighted and _ realistic 
Western trade policies. 

Neither Germany nor Japan can, 
in the long run, be prevented from 
trading with the Communist orbit. 
The aim of Western trade policy 
should be to insure that both of these 
two crucial countries always remain 
more dependent on profitable com- 
merce with the non-Communist 
world than on dealings with the dic- 
tatorships. Admittedly, this requires 
a reorientation of our present atti- 
tude toward East-West trade and to- 
ward German and Japanese compe- 
tition in world markets. 

It has been said by the defenders 
of our past policy that Russia would 
never agree to a safely neutralized 
and truly independent Germany. 
The answer is, We do not know. We 
do not know because we have never 
tried to find out. At Berlin, last 
January, Mr. Molotov was not forced 
to answer the question: “What will 
Russia concede if the West is willing 
to forego a German military contri- 
bution to its defense?” With Bidault, 
Eden and Dulles inflexible on this 
score, Molotov remained equally un- 
yielding in his demand that an all- 
German government be created by 
undemocratic procedures, which 
would give the Communist appa- 
ratus a Trojan-horse position. In 
these circumstances the Berlin con- 
ference might just as well not have 
been held. 

Surely it is clear by now that the 
balance of power is such that neither 
Russia nor the West can hope to 
gain control over all of Germany; 
that there can be no peace in Europe 
with a divided German nation in 
the heart of the Continent; and that 
the solution is neither a rearmed 
partitioned Germany nor a rearmed 


united Germany which would use 
its “neutrality” to play off the con 
tending forces against each other. 
The solution must then be a united, 
safely neutralized German nation, 
which, for at least a breathing space, 
cannot again become either a prime 
mover or a partner in aggression— 
a Germany whose neutrality cannot 
be violated except in the conscious 
knowledge that such violation means 
letting loose World War III. 


U.S. Must Review Policy 


Is it not worth while to explore 
this possibility before we either wash 
our hands of Europe in disgust—as 
some would have us do—or attempt 
to rearm West Germany without the 
safeguards provided by the now de 
funct EDC plan? 

At Berlin, Mr. Dulles warned ex- 
plicitly against the danger of re-cre 
ating a national German army. He 
defended EDC precisely on the 
grounds that it would avert this ter- 
rible threat to world peace. 

Before we reach for the expedient 
against which we ourselves so elo- 
quently warned, do we not owe it to 
ourselves and to the world to con- 
sider an alternative which might 
lead to the liberation of 18 million 
East Germans, to the development 
of a new peaceable and democratic 
German nation, and to the gradual 
withdrawal of Soviet military power 
from the heart of Europe? 


Laukhuff 


(Continued from page 4) 


Atlantic community. Surely this is 
vastly preferable to a helpless Ger- 
many gobbled up by, or turning in 
revenge toward, the Soviet Union, or 
even to a sullen disarmed Germany 
awaiting its moment to break free 
and pursue its own isolated way. 

A rearmed Germany will be a 
useful partner. A neutralized Ger- 
many would be a total loss to a 
weakened free world. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


End of Illusions in France 


June 17, when Pierre Mendés-France 
achieved the premiership he had 
missed by 13 votes exactly a year 
before, will probably go down in 
history as the day when France cast 
aside its postwar illusions and set 
out to face the realities of the world 
at mid-twentieth century. 

Some of these illusions had been 
nurtured by the old guard in France 

political, economic, military and 
colonial. Others had been encour- 
aged by the United States, which has 
found it almost as difficult as France 
to accept the great changes in the 
balance of power that have occurred 
since 1945 in Europe and Asia. Dien- 
bienphu shocked the French into 
abandoning the self-deception that 
France, la Grande Nation of Louis 
XIV and Napoleon, after being bled 
white by two world wars, could 
simultaneously defend a rebel colony 
in Asia, reform the administration 
of its possessions in North Africa, 
and match the resurgent power of 
Germany—and do all this without 
drastic alterations in its economy. 
American observers, may interpret 
France’s return to reality as tanta- 
mount to surrender. But thoughtful 
Frenchmen regard it as the first step 
toward genuine recovery at home 


and abroad. 


Five Main Problems 


With the sense of precision which 
is said to have characterized Mendés- 
France when, as a Free French avia 
tor during World War II, he led 
bombing missions, the new premier 
in his policy statement of June 17 
to the French National Assembly, 
went straight to the heart of France’s 
five main problems: the danger of 
deadlock; 


European Defense Community; re 


political Indochina; the 


form in French North Africa; and 
the need for economic expansion. 

Mendés-France, a member of the 
Radical Socialist party (which the 
French political scientist, André Sieg- 
fried, has described as “neither radi- 
cal nor socialist,” and in our terms is 
a center party) has been an inde- 
pendent since 1945 when he left the 
post-liberation government of Gen 
eral Charles de Gaulle, in which he 
had served as minister of national 
economy. He made it clear to the 
National Assembly that he would not 
place his reliance on the votes of the 
Communists but would seek a ma- 
jority based on the votes of the non- 
Communist parties. 

He received a resounding vote of 
419 to 47, with 154 abstentions. The 
favorable votes were cast by the Radi- 
cal Socialists and the Socialists, who 
were joined by most of the Gaullists 
and independents, giving Mendeés- 
France an absolute majority without 
counting the 96 Communist votes 
which were also cast for him. The 
abstentions were chiefly in the ranks 
of the Popular Republicans (Mouve- 
ment Républicain Populaire). It is 
that, 
rallied to Mendés-France, he 


assumed since the Gaullists 
must 
have had the approval of General de 
Gaulle, who has hitherto been in- 
tensely critical of all governments 
that succeeded his own. 

Thus broke the 
political deadlock which had made 
it impossible to align in the National 


Assembly the parties of the right 


Mendés-France 


with the Socialist party and had per- 
petuated the type of caretaker gov- 
ernment reluctant to take the initia- 
tive in any direction represented by 
Premier Joseph Laniel. True, the So- 
cialists have decided not to serve in 


the Mendeés-France cabinet, but the 


independent Socialist newspaper, 
Franc-Tireur, has declared that the 
Socialists are giving the government 
“effective support.” 

This contrasts with the critical at- 
titude of the Popular Republicans, 
who suffered a clear-cut defeat on 
June 17. The leaders of this Catholic 
party with a moderate social pro- 
gram, Robert Schuman and Georges 
Bidaulkt, controlled France’s 
foreign policy for the past few years, 
vigorously supporting the Coal and 
Steel Pool, the European Defense 
Community and continuance of the 


have 


Indochina war. Some French observ- 
ers had felt that former Premier 
Laniel and former Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault were unduly sub- 
servient to the United States and 
would have welcomed American in- 
tervention in Indochina to continue 
a war regarded in France as disas- 
trous. The victory of Mendés-France 
is interpreted as a criticism of the 
Schuman-Bidault foreign policy, 
which, in 


Frenchmen, far exceeded the mili- 


the opinion of many 


tary and economic resources France 
has at its disposal. 


A Readjusted Foreign Policy 


This does not mean that Mendés- 
France is anti-American, as some 
American newspapers and commen- 
tators have asserted. His objective is 
not to reject cooperation with the 
United States but to tailor France’s 
international commitments to its as- 
sets and to reduce its military and 
economic dependence on Washing- 
ton. He also fears—and this fear was 
echoed by British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden in his House of Com- 
mons speech of June 23, which was 
France’s 


strongly sympathetic to 


“legitimate interests’—that the In- 


dochina war, if it drags on, could 
create the risk of “an international, 
and perhaps atomic, war.” 

To avert this risk Mendés-France 
asked for a 30-day period to negotiate 
a compromise in Indochina. After 
Chinese Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister Chou En-lai had indicated in 
Geneva that a political arrangement 
in Vietnam might be considered 
apart from arrangements with Laos 
and Cambodia, Mendés-France con- 
ferred with him at Bern, the capi- 
tal of Switzerland. There on June 
23 France and Communist China 
agreed on the basic terms of a politi- 
cal settlement for Indochina, which 
M. Bidault had sought to postpone 
until after a cease-fire. This settle- 
ment will apply if an armistice can 
be reached at the Geneva conference. 

On the painfully controversial is- 
sue of EDC the premier told the 
National Assembly that he would 
seek to reconcile divergent points 
of view through consultations with 
“patriots of goodwill” in an effort 
to lay the bases of a new agreement 
which would be immediately sub- 
mitted to parliament. Far from re- 
pudiating the Atlantic alliance with 
Britain, Canada and the United 
States, he said that France belongs 
to this alliance “by virtue of a geo- 
graphical and historical mission.” 
What he questions, reflecting a sig- 
nificant sector of opinion in France, 
is the method proposed under EDC 


for creating a European army in 
which Germany would exercise a 
dominant role. Instead of a six-nation 
European army, which now lacks 
the framework of a political Western 
European union, Mendés-France may 
propose, first, the creation of a larger 
European union embracing all na- 
tions outside the Iron Curtain, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia, and, then, the 
formation of an all-European army 
that would include the Germans. 

With respect to North Africa, 
where the French government is 
faced both by nationalist agitation in 
Tunisia and Morocco and by the re- 
sistance of French settlers to admin- 
istrative reforms proposed by Paris, 
Mendés-France said he would never 
allow these areas to become “hotbeds 
of insecurity and agitation,” but de- 
clared that his government would 
carry out France’s promise to “put 
them in a position to manage their 
own affairs.” 


U.S. and France 


Only after a cease-fire has been 
achieved in the Indochina war will 
it prove possible, in the opinion of 
Mendés-France, a brilliant economist 
who has served as French executive 
director of the World Bank, to re- 
habilitate the country’s finances and 
to expand its economy through broad 
fiscal reforms and “the maximum 
utilization of the national resources 
for the most productive ends.” 


Public opinion in the United 
States, unprepared for the most part 
to face the facts in Indochina and in 
Europe, may take a critical view of 
the program laid down by Mendés- 
France. The danger is that such 
criticism might lead to a rejection 
of this country’s historic friendship 
with france and to the conclusion, 
unwarranted by available evidence, 
that Mendés-France is pro-Commu- 
nist and anti-American. In economics 
he is a conservative, and in foreign 
policy he is no more a pro-Commu- 
nist than the Conservative party lead- 
ers in Britain. 


In appraising the situation in 
France we must realize that we 
can’t have our cake and eat it too. 
We can’t have a France that will 
stand on its own feet, as urged by 
our officials and Congressmen, and 
yet lean like a weak reed on the 
United States. We can’t have France 
both as an old-fashioned colonial 
power which insists on retaining its 
grip on Indochina and as an enlight- 
ened modern nation which grace- 
fully accepts the fact we never weary 
of emphasizing that colonialism is 
dead. France has braced itself to 
make a difficult choice between harsh 
alternatives. We can do no less in 
deciding what kind of France can 
make the most effective contribution 
to the non-Communist world. 


Vera MicHetes Dean 
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